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prepared by the Children's Bureau and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

This publication contains the latest and most pertinent information bearing 
on the entire field of child care and welfare from before birth to maturity. The 
material is presented in forty-six outlines which are grouped under seven 
sections. The topics of these sections are as follows: health problems of 
mother and infant; the development, general hygiene, and feeding of the 
child; problems related to safeguarding the health of the child; child mentality 
and management; play and recreation; child labor; and children in need of 
special care. Another valuable feature of this compendium is the inclusion 
of topical bibliographies between the outlines. 

The bulletin will be especially useful to teachers and students of home 
economics. It will also be valuable to all teachers who wish to feel well 
informed on the important subject of childhood. Last but not least, it will 
be almost indispensable in any home where there is a child present or expected. 

G. M. Hoyt 



An experimental study of the development of intelligence. — The question as 
to the changes in mental traits that take place with age is one upon which 
objective evidence must be brought to bear. Following this principle, Dr. 
Brooks in a recent study 1 seeks to discover by means of re-tests the changes 
that actually take place from one year to another. Many previous investi- 
gators, in dealing with the same problem, have not re-tested the same children, 
but have taken different groups for the different ages. The author also 
attempts to find the correlation between mental traits at different ages and 
the relation of intellectual ability to rate of improvement. 

The subjects for these tests were 171 children, ranging in age from nine to 
fifteen years and enrolled in Grades IV to IX. These children represented a 
random sampling of various social and economic groups. Unusual care was 
taken in administering the tests, which were given in May, 1018, May, 1910, 
and May, 1920. The twenty tests given covered such functions as handwriting, 
reasoning, arithmetic, opposites, memory, direction, and general intelligence. 

After a historical survey of the experimental data in this field for purposes 
of comparison, the author proceeds to give a statistical treatment of his results. 
In order to render the different tests comparable and to compare gains at the 
different ages, he has classified his results into groups. 

The findings in this investigation differ somewhat from those of other 
studies, probably due to the fact that the author uses methods different from 
those formerly employed. His results based upon the re-tests of the same 
children over a period of two years show the rate of gain in mental traits of 
children nine to fifteen years of age to be practically a straight-line develop- 

1 Fowler Dell Brooks. Changes in Mental Trails with Age. "Teachers 
College Contributions to Education," No. 116. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. Pp. 86. 
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ment, decreasing somewhat at the higher age levels. He found no significant 
sex difference and no cession of growth up to the age of fifteen. 

The doctrines of compensation, adolescent spurt, pre-adolescent spurt, and 
other similar interesting characterizations of mental development are not supported 
by the experimental re-test data here presented [p. 83]. 

The author saw the need of more experimentation to determine the extent 
of correlation between intellectual ability and rate of improvement. He found 
that the permanence of abilities seems to be greatest in those traits which are 
usually thought of as indicating greater intelligence. 

The study is carefully planned and will stimulate further interest in this 
field. Shirley Hamrin 



A new civics textbook. — A recent book 1 in community civics has developed 
out of its author's extensive classroom experience in this field. In addition 
to using this material with frequent revisions in his own classes, he also had 
it used, in a similar manner, in other schools in different parts of the country. 
From the latter he has received many practical suggestions which have been 
used to advantage. This text is the work of a man who has made the prepara- 
tion of an adequate junior high school course in civics his classroom problem 
during a period of more than three years. This fact should commend the 
book to a careful consideration. 

In the content, organization of material, and presentation, the book is 
unrivaled. The underlying theme is based on the responsibility and inter- 
dependence of individuals in community or group life. In presenting this 
theme the author has divided the subject-matter into four parts. Part I 
begins with a chapter entitled "Myself and Others" and is followed, in order, 
by a chapter each on the topics "The Family, " "The School," "The Church," 
and "The Community." It will be noted that the discussion proceeds in 
the order in which the individual extends his social experiences. In Part II, 
some of the outstanding problems of the community — "Immigration," 
"Health," "Police and Fire Protection," "Recreation," "Civic Beauty," 
and "Society's Defectives" — are treated. Here the author has not attempted 
to cover all of the problems, but only those that stand out and justify an impor- 
tant share in a year's course. In Part III, there are four chapters devoted to 
some of the industrial problems of society; while in Part IV, four chapters, 
totaling ninety-five pages, are devoted to a study of government and politics 
in city, state, and nation. The author's conclusions are based on the assump- 
tion that boys and girls should be given that civic material which concerns 
them now, and by virtue of which they will be motivated "to do their part, 
in bettering their own groups and neighborhood as well as their state, their 
country, and the world" (p. vii). Upon careful examination, one must admit 
that Mr. Hill's course has been wisely chosen. 

1 Howaed Copeland Hrtx, Community Life and Civic Problems. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1922. Pp. xx+528+xxxiii. 



